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THE FIRST COIFFEUR OF HIS AGE. 


WHEN the last century was something older than 
our own, and hair was the great concern of the fair 
sex, as it is at present, system being their watch- 
word then, as chignon is now, the arbiter of 
beauty’s destiny was M. Gastelet, of the Rue 
St Louise, Paris. The house, and even the 
street in which he lived and did business, have 
been swept away by the march of modern im- 
provement ; but doubtless his fame is still pre- 
served in the high traditions of hair-dressing, 
fer M. Gastelet was a mighty man in his day. 
Some said that his genius was first revealed 
to the fashionable world by a hair-dye which he 
invented for Madame de Pompadour, when that 
notable lady could appear only by candle-light, 
lest it should be discovered that she was growing 
old ; some insisted it was through a wig he had 
fabricated for the Duchesse d’Orleans, which made 
her oldest friends take Madame la Duchesse for her 
own grand-daughter. Whatever was the source 
of Gastelet’s power and glory, they grew and in- 
creased with systems and surmounting curls, till in 
the fair morning of Louis XVI., when they called 
Marie Antoinette the Queen of Hearts, he was 
undoubtedly the king of heads. 

The numbers he had redeemed from grayness 
before and’ after the time, were not to be reckoned. 
The advantageous matches obtained through his 
skilful arrangement of tresses, false and true, fur- 
nished matter of amazement to the Parisian 
gossips. His heart-breakers and peace-destroyers, 
as certain curls were called in those days, were 
believed to do execution worthy of their names, 
two German barons having committed suicide, and 
three English lords gone mad, through the cruelty 
of their fair wearers, not to speak of duels and 
other desperate doings arising out of the same. 
What wonder that M. Gastelet’s place of business 
was so besieged by ladies of all ages in and out of 
carriages, that the Rue St Louise was perfectly 
impassable for the greater part of the day; what 
wonder that his correspondence kept three secre- 
taries in constant employment, that his assistants 


and apprentices formed a sort of household troop, 
that his agents were an army scattered through- 
out the provinces, and that M. Gastelet himself 
thoroughly understood his own importance. 

To the use of scissors or curling-tongs, he never 
condescended ; the proudest of grande-dames could 
get him to visit her hétel only by falling suddenly 
sick: in his bureau de consetl, as he chose to call 
his shop-parlour, the great man held a levee every 
day from twelve o'clock till three, at which ladies 
were expected to attend and hear his decisions 
regarding the proper decoration of their heads. 
There he sat on a crimson-covered fauteuil, attired 
in a morning-gown of blue damask, with satin 
slippers to match, and a queue of recherché tie, 
while round him sat his fair clients, like courtiers 
round their monarch, and he delivered judg- 
ment on each in her turn. ‘ Madame,’ he would 
say to one, ‘ your head demands the aspiring style; 
a towering system, with unlimited curls, pins, and 
feathers, form your best prospect of success ;’ to 
another: ‘Madame, you can appear to advantage 
only in Arcadian simplicity, falling braids and a 
fillet @ la shepherdess ;’ while a third was com- 
manded to be seen in nothing but severe toilets, 
if she hoped to produce a favourable impression. 
The wives of ministers and millionaires, the 
daughters of prefects and farmers-general, ladies 
whose disputes for precedence had broken up the 
peace and pleasure of many a ball-room, whose 
tongues and tempers were the dread of friends and 
servants, not to speak of their fortunate lords, 
attended M. Gastelet’s levees, received his com- 
mands without a murmur, and, what was more 
remarkable, paid for them in solid louis-d’ors. 
Great is the power of fashion and vanity, and on 
their mighty bases Gastelet’s power was built, and 
his fortune likely to grow to princely proportions ; at 
least all Paris thought so, and more than one good 
family had commenced negotiations with him 
through matrimonial agents, for the great coiffeur 
was still unmarried, when all domestic affairs were 
cast into the shade by a professional difficulty 
which threatened his prosperity, if not his fame. 

Among the Russian nobles who came to reside 
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in Paris immediately after the elevation of Catha- 
rine IL’s fourteenth favourite, which was supposed 
to have made Petersburg too hot for them, was a 
certain Princess Nareskin, a widow of high con- 
nections and some beauty, according to the Russian 
type. She was also said to be marvellously rich and 
prudent, and having foreseen the coming danger, 
to have sold her estates in good time, and vested the 
proceeds in French and German funds, all but one 
seat of her ancestors in sixty-five north latitude, 
with two or three tho ts attached, 
which she kept by way of stake in the holy 
Russian empire, to return to when her own mone 

was spent, and the empress had changed her mind. 
In the meantime, Princess Nareskin established 
herself and suite in a magnificent hétel in the 
then headquarters of ton, took a box at the Grand 
Opera, a daily astonished Paris with the splend- 
our of her equipage, and the number of her 
retainers. The jewellers went into ecstasies over 
her orders, the milliners had outbursts of enthu- 
siasm, and hotter ones of rivalry on the same 
subject ; and when M. Gastelet was summoned to 
the Hotel Nareskin, he thought it worth while to 

in 

The French servants of her Highness—and she 
had not a few—made known to their acquaintances 
that his interview with the princess was long and 
confidential, held with closed doors in her private 
dressing-room, and with no attendants present but 
the Tartar dwarf, who understood nothing but 
Kalmuck, and the Livonian maid, who was deaf 
and dumb; but when Gastelet returned home, it 
was evident to the simplest of his employés that 
something of more than common importance 
occupied the great coiffeur’s mind. He spent half- 
days in a back-room he called his studio, turning 
over bundles of choice hair, and arranging his 
most elaborate designs for wigs on the head of a 
wax-figure, known in his establishment as la dame 
de Moscovie. He sent for his most confidential 
agents, and was closeted with them for hours; 
and his goings to the Hétel Nareskin were fre- 
quent enough to serve an ardent suitor for the 
wealthy widow’s hand. The cause of those re- 
markable proceedings was at length made plain to 
such of his assistants as he thought best qualified 
for professional secrecy ; and their intimates learned 
that the Princess Nareskin had come to Paris 
ee A to engage Monsieur Gastelet’s skill on a 
subject which had foiled all the other coiffeurs of 
Europe. Her Highness did not choose to make it 
ony of course ; but she was descended from a 

olish family, which, in the revolutions and mis- 
fortunes of its country, had lost every remnant of 
inheritance but the plaka. That heirloom had 


come down to the princess, just when the departure | d 


of an experienced husband, and the lapse of a 
decent time of mourning, had enabled her to con- 
template and arm herself for new conquests ; but 
who can conquer with a shaven head? Shaved her 
Highness’s head had to be, in spite of all the efforts 
of physicians, quacks, and even witches, whom, 
like a true pT rsen of the North, she consulted, 
some being yet to be found among the Finns and 
Lapps, and their endeavours were equally unsuccess- 
ful to make the hair grow again in its accustomed 
manner. The princess had got wigs of every 
form and pattern, shade and quality. She had 
tried them on at mirrors false and true, till her 
seven maids were exhausted, and herself went 
off in hysterics; but none of them suited her 


complexion like her own lost tresses, which, as such 
cases render n , the fire had consumed ; and 
it was an article of faith with her Highness—some 
people thought the only one she had—that justice 
would never be done to her youth and beauty till 
a wig of the same colour, quality, and appearance 
was duly fabricated and fixed upon her head. 

It ol Sonn M. Gastelet’s boast that with him no 
hair was matchless, and no peculiarity impossible 
to suit. He had wigs for the zenith of charms, for 
the first touch of fading time, and for the latest 
autumn of beauty. The inconsolable widow could 
be fitted at his establishment with a coiffure of 
grief not to be mitigated ; and the dame about to 
cast off her weeds, with one of assuaged sorrow. 
But in all Gastelet’s resources of hair and skill, 
there was nothing that could or would suit the 
Princess Nareskin. Her hair, of which she had 
kept the only preservable portion, and a small one 
it was, had been neither red nor golden, nor 
auburn nor flaxen, but a combination of all four; 
and no other shade could her Highness be per- 
suaded to wear. In vain Gastelet’s agents ed 
the provinces, made promises to hair-dealers, posted 
advertisements on church doors, and sent criers 
through the remote villages where nobody could 
read. In vain Gastelet himself frequented the 
washing-greens on the banks of the Seine, and 
explored the lowest faubourg, in hopes of find- 
ing some head covered with the unmatchable 
locks. His agents failed, and so did he. The 
couriers he sent across the frontiers, armed with 
minute samples of her Highness’s hair, and per- 
mission to pay anything that was asked for its 
match, returned empty-handed, and some of them 
never came back at all. His place of business was 
inundated by hair-dealers an t girls, every 
one declaring that the tresses they carried in their 
hands or on their heads were the very thing he 
wanted, and should be bought without loss of 
time; and the great coiffeur got into several 
quarrels and some lawsuits in consequence. The 
weight of that concern on his mind made him 
rather uncertain at times in his levees. He enjoined 
blonde upon ladies who looked perfect scarecrows 
in anything but raven locks, and equipped two 
German baronesses in coiffures so remarkably 
unsuitable, that all Paris thought they must have 
escaped from some lunatic asylum. o or three 
desperate love affairs and several eternal friend- 
ships were broken up through these effects of 
M. Gastelet’s pre-occupation. Any one else would 
have lost caste, and custom through ‘them also. 
As it was, six ladies came scolding to his shop, 
and two of them threatened his own queue. ‘But 
what does it matter, cried M. Gastelet ; ‘I am in 

The princess was in despair too. Without the 
hair that did her justice, she could not to 
Versailles, then the fortress of fashion ak Ge 
seat of royalty, where the Russian ambassador was 
ready to present her, and the ambassador's wife, 
who had been her rival belle in Petersburg, 
to triumph over her altered appearance. 
the princess sat fast in her hétel, generally in the 
and despatched hourly messengers to Gastelet with 
the all-important question: ‘ 
Latterly, the messengers got for answer 0 

shake of Gastelet’s head. The despair was deepen- 
ing; an unknown quantity of mineral waters, 
mixed with eau de vie, was required to support the 


there any hope?’ 
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spirits of her Highness ; and her household were 
uncertain whether she would ultimately burn her 
wigs, and retire to a Greek convent, or proceed on 
her career of conquest with them all in turn, and 
never be seen two days ther with the same 
coloured hair, when a ray of hope dawned at once 
on the princess and the great coiffeur. 

Like other men of power and position, M. 
Gastelet had agents of whom he was by no means 
proud, and the chief of these unmentioned people 
was one Martin Brique. Whether Martin was a 
Swiss, a Bohemian, or a Creole, was pee to be 
known to the police, who had paid particular 
attention to him and his history for the last twenty 
various prisons of Paris, but nobody else could say ; 
he was a dark-complexioned, dwarfish, monkey- 
like man, who might have belonged to the under- 
growth of any country, and assigned himself to 
those different nationalities as they happened to 
suit the exigences of his career. A promise of two 
thousand livres down, and no questions asked, had 
set Martin’s wits to work; and after scouring Paris 
and its purlieus to no , he had gone east- 
ward to the Alpine lands of Dauphiné, saying, that 
if there was odd-coloured hair to be got in all the 
world one would find it there. Martin had been 
absent about six months, Gastelet’s last courier had 
come back empty-handed from the Baltic towns, 
where his last hope had been, and the great coiffeur 
was sitting in his empty bureau one evening with 
the feelings of a defeated minister, when Martin 
Brique made his way in as quietly as he had made 
it into many a merchant’s warehouse and noble- 
man’s mansion, and flourished almost in Gastelet’s 
face a bundle of the long-sought-for, long-d 
of hair. It was the same, the very match and 
counterpart of that which the Princess Nareskin 
had lost by the razor and the fire, and Gastelet felt 
himself the ruler of heads and the dictator of 
coiffures once more. 

‘My dear, my precious Martin!’ he cried, folding 
the remarkably dirty dwarf in his arms, ‘where 
did you find it?’ 


‘1 answer no questions, and I want my two 
thousand livres, monsieur,’ said Martin, wrigglin 
out of his embrace : ‘ you are too much of a gentle- 
man to forget your word of honour,’ 

Gastelet’s dignity was in abeyance for that 
moment, and could not be offended ; he paid the two 
thousand livres with many expressions of affection 
and on to which Martin made no response, 
bat he would take no paper ; and sweeping the 
silver into his dirty wallet, the successful agent 
departed, while his more successful employer flew 
to the Hotel Nareskin. The princess did not 
exactly fold Gastelet in her arms, but she called 
him everything from an angel upward, and being a 
devout daughter of the Greek Church, gave t 8 
to her patron saint on the spot, and then demanded 
that a suitable wig should be fabricated out of what 
she called the heaven-sent hair, before Gastelet or 
one of his employés slept. 

It is recorded that they did go to rest rather late 
that night, but were thundered up by her Highness’s 
Cossack footman long before rin thy to the great 
alarm of the Rue St Louise, most of whose inhab- 
itants supposed the street to be on fire ; but the 
said footman never left the premises till the wig 
was finished. There was some difficulty in fittin 
her oe ee head, which was a Russian one, an 
not of the smallest size; moreover, by medical 


advice, it had to be kept strictly shaven, and the 
nice adjustment of the fastenings was therefore a 
delicate operation. But M. Gastelet’s own skilful 
hand accomplished the feat ; the princess was at 
length wigged to her mind. She paid like a 

incess; and he went home to repose i 
aurels, or at least in his bed ; the first quiet sleep 
himself and his household had had for nearly sixty 
hours. As for her Highness, she went to the Grand 
Opera the same evening, and on the following day 
to Versailles, where the Russian ambassador pre- 
sented her to the queen ; and his wife fainted with 
envy at the = of her recovered hair. From 
that day, the Princess Nareskin was seen, heard 
of, and admired in every gathering of rank and 
fashion. There was not a penniless scion of nobility 
—and such olive branches were by no means rare 
in France at the time—who did not hope to win 
the rich and gay widow—there was not an 
unmarried prince of the blood whom she did not 
hope and endeavour to snare. Royal favour 
increased her chances; she was included in the 


king’s hunting-parties, and invited to the queen’s 
Trianon. The French court had a small vendetta 
just then against the Empress of all the Russias 


and her fourteenth favourite, and took that oppor- 
tunity to shew it. 
The Princess Nareskin became the 

foreign belle, an article never wanting to the 
beau-monde of France since foreigners first began 
to spend their time and money in its society. 
There was the usual wonder, ip, and semi- 
scandal about her; the fashion she set, the duels 
she caused, and the matches she was about to 
make, furnished topics to the coteries and on-dits 
to the wits. In common with all belles of home 
or foreign growth, she was admired by the men 
and hated by the women; but both admirers and 
haters that her Highness had very remark- 
able hair. Its suitability to her complexion, its 
length and luxuriance, and the variety of styles in 
which she was accustomed to have it dressed, dis- 
turbed the peace, and perhaps the temper, of many 
a court beauty. The secret of its origin was better 
kept than that of most locks of the kind: none but 


g | Russian maids were allowed to know it, and being 


serfs’ daughters, without a word of French among 
them, they had no chance of enlightening the 
backstair le of noble houses ; Gastelet and his 
assistants the bond of professional honour and 
considerable profits to insure their silence; more- 
over, the great coiffeur had his doubts about the 
manner in which his unmentioned agent, Martin 
Brique, had come by the bundle of hair which he 
— to him that evening in his solitary 

ureau. Martin’s agency and other had 
been brought to a close about six weeks after, by 
the knife of a brother Ishmaelite, with whom he 
had had a quarrel in the ——- St Antoine, and 
the best policy was to let the whole transaction rest 
with him in the cemetery of the Innocents. So 
the princess had her hair dressed in the most 
recherché and varied modes, heard compliments 
on its beauty with an unconscious simplicity of 
manner, which everybody said was charming, and 
refused a single curl to the prayers and vows of 
many a high-born admirer, with a dignity and 
com perfectly natural. 

o rival star having risen on the fashionable 
horizon, her conquering career continued to another 
winter, alwa 
the unprovided-for branches of nobility who had 
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hitherto sighed around the fair and well-dowered 
widow, saw a cloud come over their Fm samy for 
the whisper went that Madame la Princesse had 
positively captivated the Duc de Chartres, He 
who lived to be called Egalité, and vote for the 
death of Louis XVI., was even then in the con- 
descending and popular line,’ready to forget his 
royal blood, and generally in want of money ; 
whereupon Madame Nareskin had hopes, and 
her less exalted lovers great cause of fear. The 
hopes and the fears were subjects of remark to the 
entire court and its following, assembled on a 
certain evening, late in December, to see a new 
play, pronounced to be of exciting interest at the 
time, but long ago forgotten. The theatre of Ver- 
sailles, which was built by Mansard for Louis 
XIV., has undergone many alterations since that 
play was new and applauded ; but at the time, it 
retained its pristine form, a sort of outlying wing 
of sr palace ; and its most select boxes were 
situ at the end, immediately adjoining a private 
chapel, which the Grand Monarque had fitted up 
for himself in his old and devout days, by way of 
having his bane and antidote both before him. In 
one of those select boxes sat the Princess Nareskin. 
Next to the royal one, it was the most select and 
costly in the house ; there, according to tradition, 
Louis le Grand used to sit alone with Madame de 
Maintenon, when in ill-humour with all the rest of 
his rather large family. The rich Gobelins tapestry 
with which it was lined, the inlaid mirrors and 
brocade curtains, belonged to his stately and 
expensive time; and the lady who sat within 
seemed worthy of them, from a lace and satin- 
covered hoop, at least four yards in circumference, 
to her towering coiffure, a pile of curls and a blaze 
of diamonds. 

It was a night of triumph to her as well as to 
the author and the actors of that long-forgotten 
play. The duke had been casting glances of adora- 
tion in the direction of her box, all through a scene 
of precise and long-winded love-making, such as 
charmed the critics of the period; the princess 
thought she heard them call her Duchesse de 
Chartres, and, fully determined to rivet the chain 
of enchantment, was bowing her head with strong 
but graceful emotion as the curtain fell on the parted 
lovers, when something seemed to clutch the tower 
of curls and diamonds. Madame Nareskin started 
up with a true Russian bound, and from boxes, pit, 
and gallery burst a mingled shout of astonishment 
and laughter, for curls and diamonds all were gone, 
and the reigning belle, in the splendour of her 
evening-dress, stood with a head as clean shaven 
as that of a Capuchin ! 

Madame Nareskin immediately went off in 
strong hysterics—what less could woman do under 
the circumstances? but at the same moment 
several ladies, in different parts of the house, 
followed her example ; and in wild exclamations 
and frightened whispers the tale went round the 
theatre, that a long bony hand had been seen to 
grasp the jewelled coiffure, now known to be a 
wig, and vanish with it nobody knew how. Some 
said the hand was black, and had claw-like nails ; 
some said it was white and fleshless as that of a 
skeleton : one was certain it had come up through 
the floor of the box, with a wonderfully long arm, 
bare and black ; another swore it had come down 
through the ceiling ; and a third asserted that he 
had seen it dart straight out of the wall. The 
house was in confusion not to be brought to order ; 


ladies were carried out screaming in all directions, 
and among them the wigless princess. Men with 
stars and ribbons on their breasts were making re- 
markable haste to get out ; and some pious or timid 
souls made vows then and there against entering 
a theatre for the rest of their lives. Even royalty 
did not feel inclined to sit ; it was whispered that 
the queen and Madame Elizabeth had both seen 
the hand come out of the wall : at anyrate, the royal 
box was frightened as much as the subject ones, 
The performance was oa at once, and the 
audience hurried to their homes, to wonder, to 
frighten each other, and to talk over the abrupt 
disappearance of Madame Nareskin’s hair. 

It is said that the princess’s first inquiry, on her 
return to consciousness, was for her diamonds ; and 
when told how they had béen seen to go, she 
raised such an outcry about thieves robbing the 
widow and the stranger, as, with the help of her 
Cossack and Tartar servants, roused the commis- 
saire of police, who got the theatre searched from 
garret to cellar ; but no trace of diamonds, wig, or 
thieves could be found. The police, according to 
custom, arrested everybody connected with the 
theatre, and everybody else of whom they had the 
slightest suspicion. For weeks after, they were 
engaged in the investigation of the whole affair. It 
was said the court, and especially the queen and 
Madame Elizabeth, were particularly anxious to 
make out the agency by which Madame Nareskin’s 
coiffure had disappeared; but examination and 
inquiry alike failed to fix the blame on any one of 
the arrested. People of all classes testified to 
having seen the hand clutch the princess’s head- 
dress and bear it away; but their testimonies were 
found so conflicting on every point regarding its 
colour, size, shape, and the direction whence it 
came, that they could be received only as evidences 
of the varied powers of light, shade, and imagina- 
tion. 

The police could discover nothing except that a 
trick of extraordinary cleverness had been played 
off on the Russian princess and the public of ton 
sailles, the secret of which must remain for some 
happy accident or fortunate commissaire of future 
time to unravel. But the scores who had seen the 
mysterious hand, and the thousands who heard of 
it, were not disposed to accept that official expla- 
nation. The age was a fermenting one ; under its 
fashion, frivolity, and philanthropic schemes, the 
first French Schtien was a-brewing; while 
breaking away from old beliefs and habits of 
thought, it had a strong inclination to the super- 
natural, as Cagliostro and the Rosicrucian doings 
made manifest. Who first suggested the idea to 
Madame Nareskin’s mind was not distinctly 
known: some said it originated among her Russian 
maids; but when the police had searched their 
utmost, and found no clue to the mystery, she 
declared her im that the hair so long sought 
and so triumphantly worn had been obtained by 
murder, and torn from her head by the unresting 
ghost. That the ghost should have carried off her 
diamonds also, was explained by the confessor for 
whom she sent in post-haste to the nearest 
Greek monastery. He made it clear to her High- 
ness that the loss of the gems was a signal 
judgment for wearing the crime-purchased wig; 
and such a tangible token of divine displeasure 
tellin, wth on her Russian mind, the prin- 
cess Lisectly betook herself to the most reliable 
austerities of her Greek Church, and talked of 
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making a pilgrimage to kiss the feet of the dead 
and dry saints in Kiev—a sovereign remedy for 
troubled consciences in the North. But Madame 
Nareskin’s conscience belonged to the order that 
never get troubled without bringing other people 
into trouble too. M. Gastelet had got the hair 
and made the wig ; he was doubtless guilty of the 
crime, and she and her Greek confessor united in 
denouncing him to the police. 

The mysterious disappearance of Madame’s 
coiffure was known in M. Gastelet’s bureau soon 
after it occurred. He had always entertained some 
doubts of the hair being lawfully obtained ; the 
higher the wonder and gossip about the lost wi 
rose, the more he felt himself compromised, ani 
when warned of his danger at the eleventh hour, 
he could think of no resource but to hide himself 
in the attic of his own house. Gastelet was great 
in his levee, great in his shop, and great in the 
whole art of wig-making, but very small in things 
that lay beyond them. The police searched for and 
found him in the attic ; and they had therefore got 
something to go upon, to the immense satisfaction 
of the commissaire. That gentleman did not accept 
the solution which the princess and her confessor 
_ to the problem that puzzled him and his; but 

een and careful inquiry had made him aware that 
some mystery had attended the getting up of 
materials for the lost wig: a charge of murder had 
been Dees against Gastelet, and if not guilty, 
why did he hide himself? To work the commis- 
saire and his assistants went in their usual fashion: 
Gastelet was imprisoned, examined, and spied 
upon ; he denied the crime of course—the police 
were accustomed to that; but he could give no 
account of how or where the singular-coloured 
hair had been procured, except that it was brought 
to him by Martin Brique, a bad character, and 
now beyond the reach of warrant or question. 

The accusation and arrest of the great coiffeur 
added a new element of wonder and sensation to 
the tale, which was by this time exercising the 
tongues and wits of all France, particularly the 
upper circles, among whom Madame Nareskin had 
so shone till that strange eclipse came over her. 
Those who laughed at the idea of a ghost abstract- 
ing a lady’s wig in full evening splendour, diamonds, 
feathers, and all, were yet prepared to believe in 
the coiffeur’s guilt as firmly as the police. The long 
and fruitless search which Gastelet had made for the 
hair to suit her Highness, though kept secret at the 
time, was now revealed by his agents and couriers, 
every one anxious to from an 
share in the criminal transaction. The silence whi 
he had observed on the subject of his ultimate 
success, and his present unsatisfactory account of 
it, not to speak of his concealment in the attic, all 
weighed against him in the public mind. 

The hairdressers of every order and degree, who 
hated him with one accord, did their best to 
strengthen the general impression ; there was not 
one of their shops in Paris or Versailles that had 
not a version of Gastelet’s crime, with full particu- 
lars of how and where it had been committed ; and 
the specified victim belonged to all sorts and con- 
ditions of mankind, from a gipsy girl of the Spanish 
frontier, to a count’s daughter receiving her educa- 

‘tion in a convent of Alsace. His employer, Madame 
Nareskin, did not escape her share of the blame, 
her princely admirer had got a sight of the clutch- 
ing hand, and whence he supposed it to come was 
never made public; but he took an early opportunity 


to suggest that Madame’s Russian penances were 
not for nothing, and that she must have had art 
and part in the getting of the hair. The commis- 
saire of the police was of the same opinion. Madame 
Nareskin was placed under surveillance, secret and 
circumspect as befitted her rank, which justice much 
respected in those days; but it was known that 
the princess was not to quit French territory, 
however well inclined to resume her travels, that 
her previous history had been minutely searched 
and sifted, and that some curious facts had been 
brought to official light. 

Never was murder more firmly believed in, or 
condemning evidence more anxiously waited for 
by a discerning public. It could not be got, with all 
their search and inquiry; the police for once, like 
the rest of mankind, found everything but what 
they wanted. Gastelet had no other story to tell; 
but between the frequent examinations in and out 
of prison, the company of warders and spies, the 
frightenings he got from authorities, and the 
exhortations he got from monks, the poor fellow’s 
mind, never particularly strong except on wigs 
and systems, became muddled to the degree of 
almost believing himself guilty, and he would 
probably have confessed according to the next 
examiner’s views, if a circumstance had not hap- 
pened to give the whole case a new complexion. 

The commissaire of police was sitting in his 
private office one day, reading over the last report 
of his most efficient prison-spy regarding Gastelet’s 
sayings and doings, when a fiacre stopped outside, 
and the official heart bounded for joy as his servant 
came in to say that a stranger who could give in- 
formation concerning the accused hairdresser waited 
at the door. ‘ Adinit him,’ said the commissaire ; 
and in walked a priest, evidently from some distant 
province, leading by the hand what seemed to be a 
young nun, deeply veiled, and carrying a parcel 
carefully wrapped up. At a few words from the 
priest in the tongue of Upper Dauphiné, she ad- 
vanced to the table at which the commissaire sat, 
rapidly unfolded her parcel, and laid down before 
him the identical coiffure wrenched off the head of 
Madame Nareskin in the Versailles theatre, with 
its system curls and diamonds all complete ; then 
ran to the nearest corner, crouched down, and 
began to cry. The priest soon pacified her with 
his mountain patois, and related to the commissaire 
in good French, for he had been educated at the 
Sorbonne, her unhappy story. She was the 
daughter of a noble Dauphinese family, but a 
crétine, and placed by them in an ancient convent 
of Franciscan nuns, which, being situated in a 
remote Alpine valley, had preserved a custom 
common to monastic houses in the middle 
and kept within their walls an asylum for the 
female insane of the district. The convent had 
never been a flourishing one, and its revenue was 
chiefly derived from that source; but the nuns 
were old and few, and had to take as assistants in 
the management of the asylum three or four robust 
women, one of whom happened to be the sister of 
Martin Brique, a native of the Swiss frontier. 
Claudine—such was the only name by which the 
crétine daughter of a noble house was allowed to 
be known in the commissaire’s published Report— 
was one of their best paying patients, and remark- 
able for more than ordinary cunning, dexterity of 
hand, and the pride she took in the uncommon- 
coloured hair which now formed the wig, and had 
once been her own. In an evil hour, i 
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Brique, incited by Gastelet’s promise of two 
thousand livres, found his way to the convent ; 
and his sister, unable to resist the prospect of 
one thousand, which he promised to her, but never 
paid, assisted him in decoying poor Claudine into 
the neighbouring forest, where he cut off her valued 
hair almost at the roots, and set off with it to his 
employer in Paris. 
dine could not give a correct account of her 
loss to the guardian nuns, whose oversight 
had made somewhat slack ; but with the keen per- 
tion sometimes found to exist in otherwise 
cient minds, she guessed the route Martin had 
taken, and, in spite of his sister’s vigilance, con- 
trived to escape from the convent. The nuns and 
their assistants searched for her in vain through- 
out the mountain country, so did her family; and 
months after, when both had given up the search 
in despair, Claudine returned, much exhausted by 
hunger and hardships, but a with her the 
magnificently dressed and jew ed wig made of 
her own stolen hair. That in so long a journey 
she had been able to keep it and its gems from the 
thousand covetous eyes and hands to be met with 
in town or village, the nuns thought was wholly 
due to the special interposition of their patron 
saint, though the priest thought her natural 
cunning might have somewhat assisted it. He 
was the curé of that Alpine parish, and it cost 
him and the good nuns some months to get out 
of Claudine, how, following Martin Brique’s track, 
she had begged her way to Paris, saw her own 
hair by accident on the head of a great lady, 
followed that lady about everywhere unnoticed, 
till she got an opportunity of plucking the wig off 
her head, in a place which she described, but they 
could not understand. It was their united opinion 
that the diamonds sparkling among the curls and 
feathers must have belonged to the queen of France ; 
and the priest was thinking how to restore them to 
her Majesty, and save Claudine from punishment, 
when a traveller whom he entertained one stormy 
night, presented him with a Paris journal contain- 
ing the whole story of Madame Nareskin’s loss and 
Gastelet’s arrest. To save an innocent man from 
the consequences of so dark an accusation, he 
directly set out for Paris, taking Claudine with 
him, by consent of the nuns, that she might make 
the case clear, by shewing the commissaire how 
and where she had contrived to wrench off the 
incess’s wig. 

Claudine did clear up the case, and gave a won- 
derful example of crétine cunning, by shewing the 
commissaire what he and his assistants had never 
dreamed of. The long-disused chapel of Louis XIV. 
had a low and broken window, through which she 
had managed to creep ; it had also a small door, by 
which majesty had found its way from the theatre 
to devotion, but long forgotten and completely con- 
cealed by the rich tapestry lining the box in which 
Madame Nareskin sat to see the new play, when 
Claudine contrived to open it behind her, draw 
aside the ta , and herself of the wig. 
The story of the ghost and the murder was thus 
exploded, to the deep disappointment of the public. 
The princess identified her lost coiffure with not 
a diamond missing, but was not quite satisfied 
because nobody would punish the crétine girl, 
whom the riest took safely back to the con- 
vent of St Francis, from which it is said she never 
wandered again, The laugh rose on all sides 
against her Highness ; what was worse, her belle- 


ship was ruined by the exhibition in her box on 
that eventful night ; and a German duchess reigned 
in her stead ; so e Nareskin retired to Vienna, 
where play was then deepest, - up conquest, 
abeuhtents, Gastelet was liberated, of course 
without a stain on his character; but he had lost 
some attributed to that event the sudden change 
of fashion which abolished systems with all their 


towering structures, and made flowing hair the } 
ile 


7 occupation was gone ; and perhaps he 
had enough of wig-making ; but out of the wreck 
of his business al fortunes he collected enough to 
live upon in the quiet old town of Narbonne, where 
he had been born. ere the man so tried and 
talked of out of the public mind ; but he 
came to the sunset of life in having sur- 
vived court, throne, and revolution, and never 
forgot that he had been the first coiffeur of his 
age. 


THE LAST RECORD OF LORD BYRON. 
‘A qreat book,’ says the sage, ‘is a great evil,’ 
and, in the case of a book in two vol 
the remark has double force. These long-promi 
Recollections of Lord by the Countess 
Guiccioli, might be com with advantage 
into a single duodecimo. A series of chapters, 
headed ‘The Constancy of Lord Byron, ‘The 
Modesty of Lord Byron, &c., would have been a 
dangerous experiment even in a biography of 
Lucretia ; but with such a subject as his Lordship, 
this sort of treatment is simply ridiculous ; when 
they come to ‘The Mobility of Lord Byron,’ most 

ers will think it time to stop. title of 
the work too is a misnomer: the personal ‘ recol- 
lections’ are very few: the quotations from other 
biographies of the poet are interminable. Yet 
surely, since the Countess Guiccioli thinks it 
n to put forth so stupendous a monument 
of the departed, the inscription might have been 
made better worth reading. We have the word of 
a trustworthy and intimate friend of his, that her 
influence over him was great, and for ; from 
a most ignoble course of life at Venice, says | 
Shelley, she saved Byron, and ever afterwards 
exerted over him an excellent influence. Yet 
nothing of this is gleaned from the work before 
us ; the present authoress must be in ion of 
letters, opinions, interesting facts of this great man, 
such as no other living m has to boast of: she 
is continually scolding Moore for having destroyed 
those private papers, the publication of which 
would have whitewashed the poet’s reputation ; 
and yet she herself makes no effort to set him 
right with posterity. She abuses Moore and 
Macaulay for their descriptions of her Idol, and 
she does not spare his dead widow, but she adduces 
no ee of the correctness of her own view, that 
his Lordship was almost an angel. 

The brie devoted to ‘ The Faults of Lord 
Byron,’ is filled with the virtues omitted in the 
chapters of avowed ic ; yet we cannot be 
blind to the fact that these are matters of assertion. 
The corroborative testimony of names and dates is 
almost always wanting. t Lord Byron was 
capable of acts of noble self-denial is certain : that 
he may now and then have dismissed very charming 
young ladies, who, enamoured of his fameand beauty, 
came privately to consult him about their manu- 
script verses, with the most excellent advice and a 
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ene salute w their brows, is also possible ; 
ut really, from the countess’s account, one would 
think he was editor, trustee, and friend of the 
family to half the pretty girls in England, and 
that his conduct throughout was strictly profes- 
sional, dashed with a wise benevolence. en 

oung women, married or single, fell in love with 
fie -which seems to have happened about ‘ once 
every quarter of an hour’—he always fled from the 
temptation ; upon one occasion, he even ‘ declined 
to go to Asia,’ lest he should disturb certain family 
relations by his presence in that continent. In fact, 
if among the male sex there was ever ‘a dragon’ 
in the matter of virtue, it was my Lord Byron. 
Apart from this absurd exaggeration, there 1s no 
doubt that half the vice imputed to the Man arose 
from the looseness of the Poet, and perhaps a good 
deal of the other half to Lord Byron’s own affecta- 
tion in making himself out as bad as he could. 
Mr Finlay, who knew him well, declares that he 
not only calumniated himself, but hid his best senti- 
ments. This remark is quoted by his present 
biographer with evident triumph; she imagines it 
shews his hatred of hypocrisy ; but hypocrisy has 
been well defined to be the homage which vice 

ys to virtue, arid the vice that declines to pay it, 
is not always of the least objectionable sort. ‘We 
are forced to confess,’ says his present biographer, 
‘Byron had one great fault: it consisted in a 
species of cruelty towards himself, a positive necessity 
of calumniating himself? It is most amusing to 
read the querulous complaints of the countess 
at Lord Byron’s having been taken at his word in 
this matter; as though a successful Genius, and 
the handsomest man of his time, could possibly 
expect a greater charity from his contemporaries 
than he exhibited towards himself. She appeals 
(through her English translator) to ‘the great and 
moral feeling that pervade [sic] the two last cantos 
of Childe Harold;’ to Moore’s remark, that the lines 
on the Death of Thyrza are ‘ far too beautiful and 
too pure to have been inspired by a mortal being ;’ 
and finally even calls in the aid of orthodoxy in 
the person of ‘the very Rev. Dr Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster,’ as a witness to the spirituality, not 
of Lord Byron, but of his Hebrew Melodies. 

The truth is, as respects the Libertinism attri- 
buted to Lord Byron, it was grossly though not 
malignantly exaggerated ; and besides, perhaps 
scarcely any man has ever been so attractive to 
the fair sex. In the first place, he was a lord ; in 
the second place, he was supremely handsome ; 
and in the third place, his fame, whether wholly 
deserved or not, was something of which those who 
did not live in his time can form no conception. 
The system of advertisements had not then attained 
its present dimensions, but he was advertised— 
prety and by word of mouth—as no author 

been before or since. His domestic squabbles, 
his antagonism to established opinion, and _ his 
sup) dissolute mode of life, all helped to 

e his reputation with the ladies. With regard 
to his personal appearance, there is considerable 
information afforded in the present work. For 
feature and expression, though it was very pale, 
the beauty of his face seems to have been absolutely 
unrivall It struck men as much as women. 
His eyes were so luminous and expressive that 
Walter Scott compared his young rival’s head to 
‘an alabaster vase lit up by a lamp within’ ‘No 
portrait,’ says Dallas, ‘has done him justice ; the 
charm of expression and the grace of movement, 


were beyond the power of the brush to render. 
Of his face,’ says Moore, ‘the beauty may be pro- 
nounced to have been of the highest order, as 
combining at once regularity of features with the 
most varied and interesting expression. His eyes, 
though of a light gray, were capable of all extremes 
of expression, from the most joyous hilarity to the 
deepest sadness, from the very sunshine of benevo- 
lence to the most concentrated scorn or rage. 
But it was in the mouth and chin that the great 
beauty as well as expression of his fine countenance 
lay. His head was remarkably small, so much so 
as to be rather out of —— with his face. The 
forehead, though a little too narrow, was high, and 
appeared more so from his having his hair a 
serve it, as he said) shaved over the temples. Still 
the glossy dark-brown curls, clustering over his 
head, gave the finish to its beauty. When to this 
is added that his nose, though handsomely, was 
rather thickly shaped, that his teeth were white 
and regular, and his complexion colourless, as 
good an idea perhaps as it is in the power of mere 
words to convey may be conceived of his features. 
In height he was, as he himself has informed us, 
five feet eight inches and a half, and to the length 
of his limbs he attributed his being such a good 
swimmer. His hands were very white, and, ac- 
cording to his own notions of the size of hands as 
indicating birth, aristocratically small’ As to his 
intellectual expression, Scott remarks : ‘ Of poets, I 
have seen the best that this country has produced, 
and although Burns had the finest eyes that can be 
imagined, I never thought that any man except 
Byron could give an artist an exact idea of a poet. 

is portraits do not do him the least justice. The 
varnish is there, but the ray of sunshine is wanting 
to light them up. The beauty of Byron is one 
that makes one Sonn? 

In his novel of Venetia, Mr Disraeli also gives 
a truthful and elaborate description of Byron’s 
appearance, under the name of Hubert. No 
wonder, then, since it even moved men to admi- 
ration, that all women were attracted by Byron’s 
beauty, including even his wife. Moore once 
asked Lady Holland whether she thought that 
Lady Byron had really ever loved her husband. 
‘Could it be otherwise?’ replied she. ‘Was it 
— not to love so lovable a creature? I see 

im now, surrounded as it were by that great 
light : oh, how handsome he was !’ 

With respect to his lameness, we are assured by 
his that ‘no defect existed in 
the formation of his limbs: his slight infirmity 
was nothing but the result of weakness of one of 
his ankles.’ As for the emaciation of his legs, as 
evinced by the post-mortem examination, that was 
‘brought on by his habit of ever being on horse- 
back.” A curious illustration of this subject has 
lately appeared in the newspapers. ‘Mrs Wild- 
man (the widow of the colonel who had bought 
Newstead) has lately given to the Naturali 
Society of Nottingham several objects which had 
belonged to Lord: Byron, and amongst others his 
boot and shoe trees. These trees are about nine 
inches long, narrow, and generally of a symmetrical 
form. They were accompanied by the followi 
statement of Mr Swift, bootmaker, who work 
for his Lordship from 1805 to 1807. Swift is still 
alive, and continues to reside at Southwell. His 
testimony as to the genuineness of the trees, and 
to the nature of ant] Byron’s deformity, of which 
so many contradictory assertions have circulated, 
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is as follows: “William Swift, bootmaker at 
Southwell, Nottinghamshire, having had the 
honour of working for Lord Byron when residing 
at Southwell from 1805 to 1807, asserts that these 
were the trees upon which his Lordship’s boots and 
shoes were made, and that the last pair delivered 
was on the 10th of May 1807. e moreover 
affirms that his Lordship had not a club-foot, as 
has been said, but that toth Lis feet were equally 
well formed, one, however, being an inch and a 
half shorter than the other. The defect was not 
in the foot, but in the ankle, which, being weak, 
caused the foot to turn out too much. To remedy 
this, his Lordship wore a very light and thin boot, 
which was tightly laced just under the sole; and, 
when a boy, he was made to wear a piece of iron 
with a joint at the ankle, which behind the 
leg, and was tied behind the shoe. The calf of 
this leg was weaker than the other, and it was the 
left leg. (Signed) Swirr.”’ 

Lord Byron had a way of walking, remarks 
Galt, that made his lameness almost imperceptible, 
and indeed he spent several days with him on 
shipboard without discovering the fact. That he 
was not morbidly sensitive to the defect, as is 
generally supposed, we have, for once, his bio- 
own testimony, instead of a quotation 

m other people. ‘Once at Genoa, he walked 
down the hill of Albaro to the seaside with me, 
by a rugged and rough path. When we had 
reached the shore, he was very well and lively; 
but it was an exceedingly "Tot day, and the 
return home fatigued him greatly. When home, 
I told him I thought he looked ill. “Yes,” 
said he, “I suffer tly from my foot; it can 

ly be conceived how much I suffer at times 
from that pain;” and he continued to speak to 
me about this defect with great simplicity and 
indifference. He used often to laugh at it, so 
superior was he to that weakness. “ Beware,” 
said Count Gamba to him on one occasion whilst 
riding with him, and on reaching some dangerous 

t—* beware of falling and breaking your neck.” 

I should decidedly not like it,” said Byron; “ but 
if this leg of which I don’t make much use were 
to break, it would be the same to me, and perhaps 
then I should be able to procure myself a more 
useful one.”’ 

It is a pity that our authoress does not occasion- 
ally permit herself to deviate into commonplaces 
of this sort, which at all events afford a definite 
idea of what she intends to convey; it is no use 
her telling us that the influence of the Norman 
Conquest ‘has shewn itself in no noble individual 
so much as in Lord Byron, who, ‘ belonging to the 
Gallic race (modified by the Latin and Celtic 
elements),’ evidenced this genealogical mixture in 
his moral and intellectual character. This requires, 
as the Americans say, to be ‘fried’ before it can 
be rendered intelligible. If the people about Lord 
Byron, indeed, were sidataadl 12 speak of him 
in this style, it is no wonder that folks at a 
distance got very misty notions of him. That the 
lies invented about his Lordship were, however, 
most monstrous, there is no doubt. Even the 

t Goethe indulged himself with a most abom- 
imable critique upon Manfred, which perhaps he 
considered owed some of its beauties to his Faust. 

Byron’s own criticisms, although never attainin 
this extremity of extravagance, were singular | 
unjust enough. The fact is, his intellect, although 
so powerful, was so subjective, that it considered 


all things in their relation to himself. A spoiled 
child from the beginning, he remained so to the 
end, whether on the heights or in the depths 
of fortune. A more egotistic man, as it seems 
to us, never existed ; though he was, on occasion, 
capable of self-sacrifice. When his gondolier was 
drawn for the conscription, he not only paid the 
sum (and he was ordinarily generous in mere 
money matters) requisite to buy him off, but 
even delayed a proposed journey in order to 
arrange the affair (since there was a necessity for 
it) in person. But this gondolier was a favourite 
servant, and Byron would do anything for those 
who were personally attached to him. His judg- 
ment was warped by affection, at least as much as 
by prejudice. He once amused himself by drawing 
a ‘triangular gradus ad Parnassum, in which he 
thus classifies the position of contemporary poets— 
all his personal friends at the top, and the others 
nowhere. Walter Scott is at the apex ; in which 
opinion he may, at that time, have had many to 
agree with him. Then, a Hong way down, but still 
second, and all by himself, Rogers! Below him, 
Moore and Campbell together; and below them, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge!! Perhaps, since they 
were living together at the time, Shelley was 
omitted from this remarkable verdict: but Keats 
(over whom no intelligent person would now dream 
of placing Rogers) is also left out. He was never 
brought within Byron’s personal circle, and there- 
fore had to die before that tardy eulogium was 
pronounced: ‘His fragment of Hyperion seems 
actually inspired by the Titans, and is sublime as 
schylus” Byron afterwards gave out that his 
indignation against Keats’s depreciation of Pope 
had not permitted him to do justice to the young 
man’s genius. 

Notwithstanding Byron’s close intimacy with 
Shelley, his religious opinions, at all events in 
later life, seem to have been more orthodox than 
they are supposed to have been. He naturally 
protested against those sentiments being considered 
as his own which he placed in the mouth of ‘ the 
first murderer, Cain. ‘I, of course,’ says he, 
‘embody myself with the character while I draw 
it, but not a moment after the pen is off the paper. 
I am no enemy of religion, but the contrary ; and 
as a proof, I am now educating my natural 
daughter a strict Catholic in a convent of Dennen? 
Indeed, he would not permit her to remain under 
the kind and feminine superintendence of Mrs 
Shelley, lest her feelings upon religious subjects 
might be disturbed by the conversation of the 
author of Queen Mab. 

One of the most interesting portions of these 
so-called Recollections is, where we have pointed 
out to us those passages in Lord Byron’s poems 
wherein he paints himself. These occur, for the 
most part, in Don Juan: 


His manner was perhaps the more seductive, 
Because he ne’er seemed anxious to seduce ; 
Nothing affected, studied, or constructive 

Of coxcombry or conquest : no abuse 

Of his attractions marred the fair perspective, 
To indicate a Cupidon broke loose, 

And seem to say : ‘ Resist us if you can’— 
Which makes a dandy while it spoils a man. 


By nature soft, his whole address held off 
Suspicion; though not timid, his re 

Was such as rather seemed to keep aloof, 

To shield himself, than put you on your guard. 
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Serene, accomplished, cheerful, but not loud, 
Insinuating without insinuation ; 

Observant of the foibles of the crowd, 

Yet ne’er betraying this in conversation ; 
Proud with the proud, yet courteously proud, 
So as to make them feel he knew his station 
And theirs :—without a struggle for priority, 
He neither brooked nor claimed superiority. 


That is, with men : with women he was what 

They pleased to make or take him for. 

There was the purest Platonism at bottom 

Of all his feelings. 

Without arguing the question of pure ‘ Platonism,’ 
which is a somewhat delicate one, the assertions of 
his present biographer as to the sort of charms 
which were most pleasing to Lord Byron in the 
fair sex, are at variance with the statements of his 
other ‘He felt no attraction, says 
she, ‘to that style of woman since called “ fast.” 
....+ In order to be truly loved by Lord Byron, 
it was requisite for a woman to live in a sort of 
illusive atmosphere for him, to ap somewhat 
like an immaterial being, not subject to vulgar 
corporeal necessities. Thence arose his antipathy 
(considered so singular) to see the woman he loved 
eat.” It must be added, that he himself combined 
example with precept in this matter, since he never 
touched meat, and complained that a dinner which 
consisted of fish and a pint of Bucellas, made him 
heavy and stupid: when he beheld Moore con- 
suming a beefsteak with gusto, he regarded him 
attentively for some moments, and then inquired 
gravely : ‘ Moore, does not this eating of beefsteaks 
make you ferocious ?” 

It was ‘her air of modesty and reserve,’ remarks 
the countess upon this subject of Byron’s fastidious- 
ness, ‘that first drew him towards Miss Milbank,’ 
And this confession is the more remarkable as it is 
the only compliment which that lady receives 
throughout these volumes. The chapter devoted 
to ‘ Lord Byron’s Marriage, and its Consequences,’ 
although a very bitter one, is by far the most strik- 
ing part of their contents ; and although an ex parte 
statement, deserves to be heard, since the other 
side has had the ear of the public for so a 
Indeed, at this present time, in the admirable 
volume of Biographical Sketches just published by 
Miss Martineau, we have the plaintiff's case thus 
strikingly stated. ‘ Never was a young creature’ 
[she is speaking of Miss Milbank] ‘ led to the altar 
more truly as a sacrifice. She was rash, no doubt ; 
but she loved him, and who was not, in the whole 
business, more rash than she? At the altar, she 
did not know that she was a sacrifice ; but before 
sunset of that winter day she knew it, if a judg- 
ment may be formed from her face and attitude of 
despair when she alighted from the carriage on 
the afternoon of her marriage-day. It was not the 
traces of tears which won the sympathy of the old 
butler who stood at the open door. The bride- 
groom jumped out of the carriage, and walked 
away. The bride alighted, and came up the steps 
alone, with a countenance and frame ayonised and 
listless with evident horror and despair. The old 
servant longed to offer his arm to the young lonely 
creature, as an assurance of sympathy and pro- 
tection. From this shock she certainly rallied, 
and soon. The pecuniary difficulties of her new 
home were exactly what a devoted spirit like hers 
was fitted to encounter. Her husband bore testimony 


after the catastrophe, that a brighter being, 
a more sympathising and. agreeable companion, 
never blessed any man’s home. When he after- 
wards called her cold and mathematical, and over- 
pon. and so forth, it was when public opinion 
ad gone against him, and when he had discovered 
that her fidelity and mercy, her silence and 
magnanimity, might be relied on, so that he was at 
full liberty to make his part good, as far as she 
was concerned. Silent she was, even to her own 
arents, whose feelings she maygnanimously — 
he did not act rashly in leaving him, though she 
had been most rash in marrying him. As long as 
others called him insane, she was glad to do so 
too ; and when she left him for her father’s hou 
she regarded him as mad. When Dr Baillie a 
other physicians whose opinions were asked (not 
by her) declared him sane, she still abstained from 
acting on her own impulses or judgment. As the 
published correspondence made known, the case 
was submitted, in an anonymous form, to Dr 
Lushington and Sir Samuel Romilly ; and the un- 
hesitating decision of these two great lawyers and 
= men was, that the wife—whoever she might 

—must never see her husband again. When 
they knew whose case it was, they did not swerve 
from their first judgment, but declared that the 
would never aid or countenance Lady Byron’s 
return to her husband,’ 

The case for the defendant is stated in the work 
before us. From it we learn that, at first, the 
Byrons got on together well enough, notwithstand- 
ing that they were as opposite in temperament, 
opinions, and habits as two persons well could be ; 
but her Ladyship was a slave to rule, and as inflex- 
ible as the figures she loved to study. She could 
not do without the comforts ‘so generally appreci- 
ated and considered necessary by English people ;’ 
and for which Lord Byron had certainly no taste. 
His long sojourn abroad had given him forei 
habits. He did not dine every day, and when he 
did dine, it was upon some (to her) objectionable 
dish. He swallowed his breakfast, which consisted 
of a cup of yreen tea, without sugar, and the yolk 
of an egg, standing, which naturally scandalised a 
young person who liked a tea-urn ; while she, on her 
part, considerably disgusted him by asking, three 
weeks after marriage, when he intended to give up 
his habits of versiryine. If this last remark was 
really made, it was itself sufficient to explain the 
subsequent separation ; but there was, as it seems, 
an abundance of other reasons. Lady Byron was 
‘ extremely jealous,’ and placed a female spy over her 
husband’s actions. She forced open his writing- 
desk, and found in it several proofs of intrigues that 
had taken place previous to his marriage, and in the 
frenzy of her jealousy, even sent one packet to the 
husband of the lady compromised. Altogether, 
there were worse than faults on both sides, and it 
is not to be wondered at that this ill-assorted rd 
soon separated. In the eyes of the present bio- 
grapher, ‘the cold companion who brought him 
ruin for her dowry,’ as he says in his Prophecy, was 
really the cause of all his woes. ‘If I had been 
the husband of the Countess G——,’ said he, a few 
days only before setting out for Greece, ‘ we should 
have been cited, I am certain, as samples of con- 
jugal happiness, and our retired domestic life 
would have made us respectable” But, with all 
due respect for this independent but anonymous 
witness, we do not think that ‘ respectability’ 
would have been Lord Byron’s fate under any 
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circumstances. As an appendix to this curious 
observation of the biographer, we presently read, 
among other reasons for Byron’s unpopularity in 
England, that ‘his admiration for foreign beauties 
wounded feminine self-love at home.’ 

The singularity of these Recollections of Lord 
Byron extends to the translator: it may be forgiven 
to the Countess Guiccioli that she does not know 
that Cheltenham is an inland spa; but the gentle- 
man that puts her work into an English form 
should not have admitted this passage: ‘ He 
shewed at an early age his disposition to a poetical 
turn of mind by his meditative wanderings in 
Scotland among the mountains, and on the seashore 
at Cheltenham.’ Is it possible, then, that the 
famous Address to the Ocean was evoked by the 
contemplation of the Cheltenham Waters? 


AN ADJUTANT’S DUTIES. 


I wARDLY knew whether or not my good star was 
in the ascendant, when, on the occasion of ‘ Straps’ 
obtaining his captaincy, our good colonel offered 
me the appointment of adjutant. To the unin- 
itiated in the matter, it may appear that the 
‘ proud position, to say nothing of the addition of 
some three shillings and sixpence to his not super- 
abundant pay, would make the idea a welcome one 
to a needy subaltern ; but there were other con- 
siderations which it is necessary to explain. 

I believe (for it is not nece for an adjutant 
to have a classical education) that, according to 
its Latin derivation, the word adjutant signifies 
*helper’—not in a stable point of view, for I 
have nothing to do with the colonel’s horses, but 
—- one of my own, upon which I flatter myself I 

e a rather good —— at es and 
reviews ; but, in the words of the military autho- 
rities on the subject, I am the ‘ mouthpiece of the 
commanding officer;’ I am to have charge of 
young officers and recruits, whom to instruct in 
their drill, and for whose efficiency I am answer- 
able; I am to superintend the drill and disci- 


addressed, fo commanding officer's considera- 
tion, letters from the various departments of the 
regiment ; and by me, or in my name, must the 
commanding officer's opinions and directions be 
conveyed to the regiment at large; and all the 
rest is left to my ‘zeal and discretion!’ This 
is a ‘large order,’ and it seemed ially so to me, 
when, in my young days, I was offered the appoint- 
ment. But the pride of being selected from some 
thirty other subalterns, the additional pay, the 
—_ for a horse, and, above all, the hope that I 
might really do well, and bring credit to the regi- 
ment by the manner in which I discharged my 
duties, outweighed the considerations of my youth, 
imexperience, natural laziness, and the fact that 
my promotion might be productive of the envy, if 
not dislike, of my brother-officers, with whom, I 
flattered myself, I had hitherto been popular. 

The adjutancy is very often held by an officer 
who has been promoted from the ranks. This is 
well in many respects; but yet the arrangement 
is not altogether advisable. The adjutant from 
the ranks is undoubtedly a first-rate ‘drill’ (he 
has probably been regimental sergeant-major), and 
bears a first-rate character for intelligence and 
integrity, or he would not have been so promoted ; 
but, on the other hand, he has to be the adviser, 
to a certain extent, of the colonel; he is his 


lp; 


line of the regiment generally ; to me are to be | all 


‘ go-between,’ and, upon occasion, has to convey 
censure to officers, senior and superior in rank to 
himself. In this capacity it is necessary that he 
should be a gentleman. Moreover, with the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the regiment, 
an adjutant from the ranks is seldom popular. He 
is too strict with them. He is (from experience) 
‘up to all their little games,’ and is ‘down upon 
them’ on every occasion. He knows too much of 
the ‘when,’ ‘where,’ and ‘ how’ of their irregulari- 
ties and misdeeds, and is generally an advocate for 
punishment in a severe form, for ‘ cure’ without 
‘ prevention.’ 

In some cases, the ‘mouthpiece,’ the adjutant, 
takes it upon himself to perform without the ‘instru- 
ment,’ the colonel, and the result is not so much 
out of tune as might be supposed. Indeed, I have 
heard it said that the only officers required in an 
army are a general, an adjutant, and an assistant- 
surgeon ! e individual who made this remark 
belonged to the last-mentioned grade, and was an 
Irishman, which accounts perhaps for his ignoring 
the question of whom the assistant-surgeon is to 
assist if there is no surgeon! Yet it is perhapsa 
little dangerous, in these days of economy, to thus 
make public the opinions of my Hibernian friend, 
lest the experiment may be tried of reducing our 
national military expenditure after his receipt. 

The duties of an adjutant are very similar in 
whatever part of Her Majesty’s dominions he may 
happen to be quartered; not on active service, of 
course, for that is quite another matter, but at 
home, in the Mediterranean, and the colonies, the 
work is very much the same. In India, it is 
rather different, as there he has dealings with the 
natives, and is sometimes also interpreter to the 
regiment. The heat of the climate, too, makes it 
necessary to have parades at odd hours; but in 
other ts the ‘mouthpiece’ preserves his 
accustomed place. 

To begin, then, with an adjutant’s life in 
barracks in a country town at home. If he is 
worth his salt (and we flatter ourselves that, gener- 
speaking, we are up to our saline value), he 
rises at 6 A.M., the hour when the morning is made 
hideous by the bray of the bugles sounding the 
‘dress’ for the early parade. This same dress is a 
warning bugle, which goes half an hour before 
each parade. It is of all bugle-sounds the most 
lugubrious and discordant, and its drawling, melan- 
choly tones provoke every dog in barracks to howl 
in concert. The first parade of the day is at 6.30 
AM., and lasts for an hour. It is an uninteresting 
affair, under the superintendence of the adjutant 
and sergeant-major, no other officer being present 
at that early hour, except one or two young ensigns 
who are learning their drill. The men are gener- 
ally without arms, and are told off into squads for 
‘extension motions. The impression of an un- 
initiated observer, on seeing a squad put through 
the extension motions, would be that a number 
of men stand in a row, simultaneously contorting 
their bodies in every conceivable manner, whilst 
another man, with stripes on his arm and a short 
- in his hand, struts about in front, barking at 

em. 

After the early parade, our adjutant receives his 
budget of letters, which is generally of consider- 
able size. They are of all sorts and sizes, from 
the largest official to the smallest ‘billet-doux.’ 
There are letters from men (gentlemen very often) 
desirous to enlist, but requiring that immediate 
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tion may be guaranteed to them; letters 
From fathers wishing to purchase their sons’ dis- 
charge ; from mothers and friends, inquiring after 
the welfare of men in the 7 and why they 
never wrote (as if I could tell!); and sometimes of 
men who have left the regiment, or died, or been 
killed in action years and years ago, and would 
have been altogether forgotten by us, but for the 
record kept in the orderly-room of what has 
become of them. There are advertising circulars, 
too, without number, principally from money- 
lenders ; also from pony ve ng from wine-mer- 
chants, tailors, and tradesmen of all sorts. These, 
together with the usual letters which fall to the 
lot of — mortals, occupy our adjutant’s 
time pretty until he repairs to the mess for 
breakfast at - eight. Here he meets the 

-master and ‘orderly subaltern for the 
day? who have been superintending the issue of 
rations ; the subaltern looking — , and his 
appetite evidently not rendered very keen by the 
quantity of raw meat he has been called upon 
officially to inspect. At half-past nine, the bugle 
sounds for guard mounting parade. The men for 
duty fall in at ‘open order’ for the inspection of 
the adjutant, who goes round the ranks, and sees 
that each man is shaved, his hair properly cut, 
and his uniform and accoutrements scrupulously 
clean. He then goes round a second time, and 
looks at the pouches and ammunition; then a 
third time, and inspects the rifles; the men all 
this while standing ‘at attention,’ stock still, 
and scarcely daring so much as to wink without 
to fall out of the ranks and 
do so. To sneeze would be a serious breach of 
discipline! After the inspection, and all being 
found satisfactory, the guards are marched off to 
their o'clock, the doleful 
again heard, wi e canine accompaniment ; an 
at half-past ten is the regular morning parade. 
There is more ‘ pomp and circumstance’ about this 
than there was at the early morning arrangement. 
The band plays ; the men turn out in ‘marching 
order,’ and all the officers in full dress. The 
colonel himself takes command, and does the 
‘barking,’ varied by an occasional growl, or a roar, 
if the mancuvres are not performed to his 
half. all repair 

r e at - eleven,” we i 
to the orderly-room, a a the prisoners are ‘told 
off’ by the commanding officer. I fancy our pro- 
ceedings here are very similar to those of an ordi- 
nary London police-court. A man is brought in, 
escorted by a sentry, and charged with having 
been ‘drunk,’ or ‘absent without leave, or what 
not. The evidence is taken; and the captain of 
the man’s company produces the ‘ defaulters’ book,’ 
which shews how often, and in what manner, the 
culprit has previously committed himself; and he 
is punished accordingly. If he denies the charge, 
or if the offence is serious, he is remanded for a 
court-martial, by which he is tried. This is all 
very sad, and one sighs and wishes the world were 
better. But it is not so very bad after all, and the 
little military world is not so much the worst part 
of it as is generally thought. Soldiers are not mur- 
derers butchers con amore; on the contrary, 
they are, I think, kinder-hearted than any other 
men of the same station of life, except perhaps 
sailors. They are peculiarly fond of children, and 


of taming and making pets of dumb animals. 


correspondence, and the latter drops into the 

of private secretary. The colonel shews Axe 
adjutant the official letters he has received that 
morning, and vice versé. Documents are signed, 
and letters written in answer to those received ; 
drafts of others made, and of the ‘ orders’ for the 
following day. This (with a short interval for 
luncheon) occupies our hard-worked functionary 
until half-past two, when there is another parade— 
more drill, more barki , growling, and roaring, 
until half-past three. e then returns to the 
orderly-room, and signs the orders for next day. 
These consist of the detail of officers and men for 
duty, of notices of awards of imprisonment and 
stoppage of pay, as also the names of men who 


have become entitled to good-conduct pay, &c., 
with directions for the parades and drills on the 
ensuing day, and many other things, which to 


describe here would be tedious. 

After he has signed the orders, the adjutant’s 
work for the day is virtually ended, except when 
there is an unusual amount of correspondence, - 
when he is often at work for the whole afternoon 
and evening (with an interval for dinner at mess) 
until late at night. Moreover, he is supposed to 
be continually ‘in the way,’ in case of anything 
unusual occurring, and to be ready at all times to 
receive and answer letters, and see people, at odd 
hours and on odd subjects, who do not think it 
worth while to ‘ bother the colonel !’ 

It may be remarked that the adjutant works 
pretty hard for his money, in which opinion I 
entirely concur with the discriminating reader. If, 
however, it be supposed that I have written this 
paper for purpose in an English- 
man’s privi of grumbling, never was a greater 
It was written solely from the 
suggestion of a friend (who ought to know some- 
thing about such things), that it might possibly 
amuse and interest ordi readers to peruse an 
account of the duties of an adjutant. 


KITTY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Tuere came the day for the picnic to Ashbury 
Hall. It was fine and sunny, and laden with the 
beautiful scent of flowers ; and, inasmuch as Kitty 
Courtney knew it would bring her to Abel Mus- 
grave, she thought all things were fine and sunny, 
and laden with beautiful flower-scent too. 

With a certain utterance echoing in her ears, 
with its unhindered music making her raise her 
hands joyously to hide her impatient and longing 
eyes, it was just the shelter that it should be, to 
stray into Ashbury woods out of the blaze of the 
hot July sun. Kitty had been in the park now 
perhaps two hours. She and Mrs Courtney, and 
some half-dozen other ladies, had arrived as 
pioneers, to attend to the unpacking of the ham- 
pers; and now that this was seen to, and it was 
time for the company to come, Kitty had left My 
Lady’s Oak-tree, that was the rendezvous, and had 
strayed away. She sat where she could see the 
guests as they drove in, and where she would stay till 
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she saw Abie Musgrave. He was her whole enter- 
tainment. Why was she there, if it were not that 
she might be with him! And had he come? Not 
yet ; and Kitty still sat on. The lime-tree avenue 
was merry with dog-cart, and wagonnette, and 
phaeton, as they rolled briskly in ; but not one of 
them held Abie. And then horsemen came; alone, 
or in clusters of two or three; and through the 
massy foliage she could recognise them all, and 
not one was Abie. But she sat on—getting 
weary of vain looking, sick from deferred hope ; 
tearing up fern-leaves she had gathered, strew- 
ing the petals of the dog-roses into a little heap 
at her feet. More gentlemen were riding quickly 
down the avenue; but no Abie. The hotel 
‘sociable’ was as crowded as it would bear; but 
it did not bring Abie. And now Kitty must go 
away. The company must be all come; it must 
be time for tea; and she must leave the bowering 
hazel-trees with this weeping heart within her, and 
go away. But, there was one chance left: Abie 
might have gone the other road! There was a 
bridle-path leading through the spinny, and if he 
had had Old Sol lent him, he was sure to have 
chosen that! How absurd not to have thought of 
that before ; how ridiculous to have forgotten it, 
and to have sat hankering there ! 

Out from the little wood, then, Kitty walked ; 
across the avenue, by the syringa-beds; over the 
soft dry turf, up to My Lady’s Oak. Happy faces 
gave greeting everywhere—merry tongues; but 
still no Abie Musgrave. Smart young men, 
smarter still by roses or heather-blossom set about 
their hats, were carrying cakes, and creams, and 
custards, and placing them round the knoll; 
smarter girls, who would not have had their hats 
disturbed for all the wild-flowers in the world, 
were hurrying after these, for glad mischief, 
undoing their work directly it was done ; children, 
as heedless and noisy as they should be, careered 
about amongst crockery and baskets, getting inex- 
tricably involved with dishes of fowl and ham; 
and burly fathers and contented married men were 
overlooking all with a broad warm smile, that 
meant they felt their being there a little con- 
descending, but that there might be somewhat of 
satisfaction in the doings after all. Here, also, 
were the Folletts, and every tribe and variety of 
the Folletts, amidst such piles of damson-cheese, 
and ratafias, and candied-covered buns, it seemed 
the simple spreading of them would take an hour 
more; and here, too, was handsome atd active 
Mrs Courtney, with a word for Kitty directly she 
saw her come. 

‘Catherine,’ the word ran—and Mrs Courtney 
spoke from a cluster of restless-minded matrons 
anxious for the quality of the tea—‘ you can fill 
these sugar-basins with sugar, and send some one 
for more boiling-water from the lodge; and get 
the spoons out from the little Tunbridge basket ; 
and go round and call all the people who have 
come.” 

So Kitty did as she was bid ; and then went on 
her little mission from busy group to group. To 


the lake’s edge, where young folks sat upon the 
grass, and chatted ; to the little brook, where the 
willows grew so thickly, she had to go right down 
to a pretty arbour to see if any one were in it ; 
to the crisp-turfed terraces, where children were 
having eager and heated runs; to the path in the 
shadow of the great Hall windows ; to the laurel 
thicket ; to the head of the little beech-grove. 
And people trooped to the rendezvous at her call, 
leaving all their loitering-places in one gaily 
coloured stream; but she saw no Abie—she came 
to no Abie Musgrave! Surely, Kitty thought, she 
must chance upon him now! He would be in the 
shelter of this plane-tree, on the seat behind this 
weeping-ash.—No. Kitty went further still, with 
her heart growing so vexed and fretted, her usual 
cheerfulness was getting changed to tears ; but she 
could find no Abie. Not in the peach-walk ; not 
by the marble sun-dial ; not riding—late now as it 
was—along the avenue; not by the flower-beds 
stretched before the house. She must go back, 
then, to My Lady’s Oak. She had emptied the 
pleasure-garden thoroughly. There was no one 
else to be seen, why linger any longer now? 

Back, therefore, Kitty went; so out of heart, 
she could have flown away ; so out of heart, that 
if any one had spoken to her, she would have 
liked to have laid her hands about their face. 
Back across the avenue; by the odour-laden 
syringa-beds (how languidly they smelt! how even 
these nearly made Kitty faint and cry!) ; over the 
soft dry turf, up to My Lady’s Oak. 

Kitty’s steps went faster. Musgrave must be 
there now; she must soon meet him, and see the 
love so strongly moving her lighting on his face! 
Surely he would not have staid away! Surely, 
after that talk with her in the minster porch, he 
would not have missed this chance of being at her 
side! He must be seeking her as eagerly as she 
was seeking him ! 

No; there was no Abie: not with those with their 
filled plates already on their knees ; not with those 
who had just thrown themselves upon the grass ; not 
with those who were yet laughingly straggling in. 
He had not come; he had not meant to come. It 
had never been his thought to come ; and he had no 
care whether she were here or not. And overborne 
by this conviction, Kitty seated herself away from 
all the babbling idlers who seemed to have all 
they could desire, and amidst the unloveliness of 
empty baskets and strewn cloths, sat disconsolate 
and alone. 

Mrs Courtney discovered her the instant there 
was a little lull. ‘ Catherine,’ she cried out, ‘ what 
are you doing there? Come here, child, for some 
of Sophia’s nice hot tea!’ 

‘No, thank you, mamma,’ Kitty said. ‘Send 
me some, and I shall be very glad ; but I am tired, + 
too tired to come. 

A couple of the beaux, with flower-garlands on 
their hats, sprang to her side directly her mother 
spoke, and held out each a hand to help her 
to her feet. 

‘Go back!’ she cried petulantly to these. ‘ When 
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I am hot and tired, I am like the babies, I grow 
yery cross and peevish ; and if any one comes near 
me, I will stone them off!’ 

She must come, they said. She must allow 
them to take her to Jinny Follett, who had the 
most ravishing Venice-cake and raspberries any- 
body had ever seen. She must consent. One, two, 
three, and the remove would be done. 

‘I cannot!’ Kitty cried out again. ‘I would 
rather stay here! Let me have my way !’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ rung out Mrs Courtney, aiding the 

oung men with her authoritative tongue. ‘ You 
- my permission to bring her of your will, if 
she won't come of her own!’ 

‘You are great bears,’ Kitty tossed out, as she 
was obliged to yield, ‘ You are jailers! You aré 


spies! I will be as mischievous as possible! I 
will worry you all I can !’ 
And Kitty sat and 


a at pouting, to cover 
her chagrin ; and she leaned upon the grass and 
pulled it, and picked the daisies into shreds. 

Ah me! there was no word mentioned of Abie 
parr. Kitty listened hard for that. She 
would have recovered some liking for the com- 
panys if they had shewn a little care: she could 

ave melted into her ordinary badinage, if, by 
some stray chance, they had satisfied her mind; 
but they seemed to forget there was an Abel Mus- 
grave ; and she sat and began to hate herself and 
everybody, and to feel she could not keep down 
the aching at her heart. 

The tea went on—with much running up and 
down the little knoll, much upsetting of plates and 
spoons ; the girls were over-brimming with their 
friskiness, the boys quite as frisky as the girls. 
Kitty’s silence was taken by them for caprice and 
waywardness, and made to do duty so for plenty of 
merriment more. Biscuit-pellets were fired at her, 
and sugar-shell. She was teased with offers of 
every dish, and worried into play ; she was forced 
to hurl counter-missiles, compelled to take up the 
— of a besieged castle, and beat her assailants 

ck: with her heart yearning—with the only 
thing she would have done—the only word she 
would have spoken, being to watch and ask for 
Abel Musgrave-—What had kept him? Had he 
sent word he couldn’t come ?—she was obliged to 
fence and parry, to snap out a threat or a repartee ; 
and it was only when some newer target offered 
that her tormentors left her finally in peace ; and 
then she held her head down, that no one might 
see her face, and she fretted miserably at the 
crushing end that had come to her hopeful day. 

There came a stir. With her head still turned 
away, with her heart still full, Kitty was con- 
scious of a slight commotion near her, and a 
sudden stoppage to the rattle of the spoons. 
half-dozen young men bustled to their feet, and 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs in the air. 
There was a gig being driven along the avenue ; 
and as it came quickly, and drew nearer, Kitty, 
even with her lowered head, saw the driver was 
se geen Biddulph, the cheery widower, whom she 
had never missed, bringing with him the Abie 
M ve she missed so painfully, she had 
— that in another moment she must have 
cried ! 

She would not raise her happy eyes then ; she 
must hide the cheeks that had such an exulting 
flush upon them, or they would tell her tale at 
once: so she plucked at the grass still, crushing 
the daisies pal clover-heads into little fairy balls, 


A|to a seat at his side. 


throwing them down the knoll ceaselessly, to 
occupy her nervous hands. She dared not speak ; 
the sudden triumph after her deadening pain had 
brought such ecstasy, she longed only to leave the 
busy feasters, and enjoy her gladness out alone, 
And there was no mes | for her to step into the 
front. Musgrave had a multitude of hands ex- 
tended to him, to assist him from the gig, to 
welcome him when he was seated on the und ; 
so she kept her head down while she took her tea ;- 
she made all the haste she could ; and then stole 
down to the willows overhanging the littte brook. 

There was a wooden bridge spanning the tiny 
thread of water, and Kitty crossed it and walked 
into the shrubbery beyond. She was crowned 
now ; she had begun her reign ; she had only now 
to stretch out her hand and grasp the jewels she 
had been longing for, and her exultation would 
be complete. She did not bound and hutry when 
she consciousness of this; she only trod on 
feeding on her happiness, anticipat- 
ing the quick coming harvest of her joy; and 
when she had lifted up her face to feel the cool 
air, she turned back to join the party, that she 
might realise her dream. 

She could see My Lady’s Oak when she made her 
turn ; she could not see Abie though, and she was 
wondering who had helped him to move far away, 
when, looking down, she saw him, only a few steps 
from her, sitting at the foot of the wooden bridge. 

He had not heard her come. She had time to 
note his attitude, his aspect—the willows over him 
—the wild-flowers to the very brink of the brook, 
before he raised his eyes, and knew that she was 
there. Then Kitty would have had him fly to her 
—she would have flown to him—she tn. have 
had him take her to him unasked and undisputed 
without a wavering word; but though there was 
pleasure in the face that swiftly recognised her, it 
seemed to Kitty she saw nothing more, and she 
was chilled to her heart’s core, and her ecstasy died 
right away. 

‘I did not hope any one would be coming here,’ 
said Musgrave, looking up at her as she leaned on 
the wooden rail. 

‘It was the quiet—it was that that brought me ;’ 
and Kitty spoke with a great deep pang. She shut 
0 we painfully, and sighed, and would 

ave 

‘Nay, Abin cried to her; ‘stay, now you are 
here. Because I didn’t hope for you, that is no 
reason not to be glad.’ 

‘But I came for quiet,’ fretted Kitty, unable to 
bear the agony of her wound ; ‘and I can have no 
quiet if I stay. 

‘Must I come for you?’ asked Musgrave, signing 
‘Will you not sit here 
without being made ?’ 

No; Kitty dared not. It was too cruel to her, 
this communion with Abie, and then the com- 
munion ending where it had begun. She shook 
her head. But—this outer darkness was so killing, 
that lost light so sweet! and she was but a woman 
—and—and—she would ! 

Womanlike, though, she would be asked again, 
‘I will stay here,’ she said. ‘I will not go away, 
but I will stay where I am.’ 

‘No,’ urged Abie. ‘Talk loses by the distance 
between us now, and you know I cannot easily get 
to you! Pray, come!’ 

‘I don’t like 


to move unless I know why.’ 


‘But why?’ was Kitty’s luring. 
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grave, his tones almost 
_ you will listen, you shall hear. Come!’ 
80 


‘willows, down the moss-grown bank 


know why), and with a sadly treacherous heart ; 
and then she knelt upon the grass by Abie, seated 
herself, and he took her hand. ‘ 
‘I had no greeting when I came,’ he said, ‘and 
so I may have it now.’ . 
* You—you came very late, broke out Kitty. 
*Well,’ was Abie’s answer, ‘to tell you the 
truth, I did not think to get here at all’ 
This was not the speech to make Kitty’s lip 
keep still. ‘Perhaps you did not care!’ she said ; 
Why, for suid Musgrave, not looking at 
. or said Musgrave, not loo! 
the te. je Fo so cruelly at his side, ‘what is 
Ashbury Hall, or anywhere, to me ?’ 
* You might ’—cried Kitty, so near an outbreak 
now she was on the very verge—‘ you might have 
liked—have liked to—to meet your friends !’ 
* Friends !’ echoed Musgrave, looking round at 
the Hall, the groves, the avenues, with a broad 
sweeping eye. ‘ What is it that friends can do for 
me 3 


Kitty’s tears broke into a full sharp shower. 
ite of her striving, spite of the strong curb, they 
fell in a hard hot burst, and she started up to fly 


away. 

«Kitty, Kitty !’ Abie cried, catching at her skirt. 

She would not stay. She had been so full of 
love to this man, the agony of her swift overthrow 
was more than she could bear. Over the bridge 
she meant to go, out into the little thicket, where 
the same trees that had witnessed the confession of 
her joy should look on whilst it was laid low ; but 
she gave one glance at the brook-side where death 
had come to her, and she saw Abie raising himself, 
with a speed perilous to his enfeebled limb, that 
he might get to her and pluck her back. 

‘Kitty, Kitty!’ rang his cry again; and his 
arms were out that she might come. 

And the trees looked down u 


m a different 
hastin & and the willows flutte 
ery. Ki 


with another 
tty turned—back upon the smooth bank, 
down A the short crisp ; and Abie 
snatched her, and drew her closely to his breast. 
oe girl!’ he cried— little girl! has it come 
to this?” 


No answer for him; nothing but the dear head 
Little was his ery agnin. “My Ki 

y, little girl!’ was his cry again. ‘ itty! 
Isn’t this little gi faith as strong as 

Kitty found faint voice through her tears then. 
*I have no faith at all,’ she sobbed; ‘I am very 
foolish ; very weak.’ 

* Why, Kit,’ cried Abie, kissing the lips that had 
. I been cruel? Ought I not to have relied 
on you being strong ?’ 

‘Tt is only I 
who am not good ; it is my fault, Forgive 

*Go !’ cried Abie, holding her more tight. ‘Now 
I have once had you, you shall never go away! 
No, little Kitty! My little Kitty! Foe. sams 
stay now !’ 

‘But you never would !’ said Kitty, through her 


‘I will not tell you till you are here,’ said Mus- 


itty stole down—round the overhanging est ; 


; with steps | have had no expense I could have done without 
that lengthened out the distance (she did not/|so that in three years, perha 


‘Why, Kit, listen!’ cried Abie. ‘I never should 


wing her to his side. | have held back without a word, if I had not loved 
ard—the 


ou asI do! I meant to have worked h 


to have denied myself ev ing; to 
I should have 
worked — back to what I was before; and 
then, my Kitty, love, I should have come to you, 
the crown of all my labouring, and told you what 
a now. Are you clear, my Kitty, about 

‘Yes. And Kitty let the kisses fall upon her 
lips, and did not take her held hand away. 

‘I did not speak, Abie went on, ‘ I 
would not have any one looking shy upon you. 
Do you understand?’ 

‘Yes, was again Kitty’s one word of answer; 
but this time the sobs began to die away. 

‘I might have lost you so, I know,’ said Abie: 
‘that was my only fear. But I was almost sure, 
Kitty ; and if I had been mistaken, it would only 
have proved that it was better I had never told! 
It would have shewn you didn’t care, Kitty. Do 
you see it all now?’ 

There came from Kitty just the anticipation of 
asmile. ‘But if you didn’t tell me,’ she asked, 
‘if you never spoke, how was I to know?’ 

e kisses fell swiftly and frequently at this. 
‘You should have known, cried Abie, ‘that I 
couldn’t see you without thinking you the dearest 
little Kitty in the world! and if you loved me, 
you should have been certain that I loved you!’ 

‘I wish, cried Kitty, with the sparkle of her 
usual self—‘I wish, to tease you, I dared deny now 
that I do!’ 

Abie’s to which was impeded much by 
kisses ; but it went, as Kitty's quick ears under- 
stood it: ‘You merry Kit! How could I know 
= a great deep waterfall was under a face like 
this !’ 

And at night, when the sun had turned from 
ld to gray, and the moon had crept up silently to 
er work, Kitty left the old woods and park of 
Ashbury to get back with her mother to the 
Combe, and a pretty confidence she had to mingle 
with her affection and her chat. She had to tell 
of Abie ; of what he had said to her; of the time 
it would take to work himself free. He and she 
had thought to be just as they were, she said; to 
have no engagement beyond an understanding that 
they were tied together by a great strong love. 
And then, when Abie was what he hoped to 

he would come to the Combe to say what he 

to say, and then—and then—why, Kit 
like to know what papa and mamma wo’ 
in return ! 

Mr Courtney put his hands out with only feeble 
comprehension of what she told. ‘You are m 
own little girl, Kitty!’ was his plea. ‘ You mustn 
leave your poor old father! You mustn't go 
away !’ 
But Mrs Courtney’s comment was pitched to a 
very different tone. Gracioug, erine !’ she 
cried, ‘is that why you staid so long at Abel 
Musgrave’s side? I saw you sitting there ; but I 
never thought it would have come to this. Why, 
child, the man is only just recovering from ruin ; 
and to think of you/’ 


Nev when the three were over, 


ge never would, if I had not been so weak ! 
You will mock at me by-and-by!’ 


there was no* No’ Good luck came to aid Mus- 
grave’s good endeavour; and when people saw to 


would 
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what an establishment he had returned, they began 
to hint that Mrs Courtney had managed very well, 
and that perhaps Kitty couldn’t have done better, 
even had she tried ! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


CHEMISTRY has been described as a science in which, 
if a man will but stoop, he cannot fail to pick up 
things worth finding ; and that this is the fact is 
demonstrated by the unbroken series of discoveries 
made in all countries where science is cultivated. 
Not startling discoveries, perhaps, furnishing o¢ca- 
sion for popular excitement, but unobtrusive 
results of hard work and intelligent investigation. 
Chemists enjoy the great advantage of a field of 
research which is inexhaustible. The more they 
learn, the more remains to be learned; and it is 
safe to predict that, wonderful as have been the 
discoveries made by chemists within the past 
twenty-five years, those to be made within the 
next half-century will be at least equally so. 

Dr Frankland has been for some years experi- 
menting on certain phenomena of combustion, 
and finds as a general law that the illuminating 
power of a flame is in proportion to atmospheric 
pressure. For instance, a lamp gives less light at 
the top of a mountain than at the bottom, because 
of the diminished pressure of the air at high 
elevations. And he finds reason to doubt the 
generally received theory that the light of lumin- 
ous flames is due to the presence of solid particles 
—that is, of carbon. There are some very lumin- 
ous flames in which, it is known, there cannot be 
any solid particles whatever ; hence Dr Frankland 
concludes that the luminosity of gas and candle 
flames is an effect of radiation from dense but 
transparent hydrocarbon vapours. In one series 
of experiments, the burning of a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide in oxygen was carried 
on under different pressures, up to a pressure of 
twenty atmospheres. The increase of brightness 
in accordance with increase of pressure was most 
remarkable; and it may be expected that these 
results, though of a high philosophical character, 
will in due time be turned to practical account. 

A Frenchman, M. Le Roux, has discovered a 
way by which the brightness of the electric light 
may be largely augmented. He places a bar of 

esia, specially prepared, close behind the arc 
of light formed between the two charcoal points, 
and the light is thereby so well concentrated and 
reflected, that the oe power is increased 
in a surprising degree. But there is a difficulty in 
the way of bringing the light thus improved into 
gen use: it is that the bar of magnesia by 
exposure to the intense action of the light becomes 
converted into a kind of glass, and loses its effect. 
If this difficulty could be overcome, M. Le Roux’ 
electric light would be as much used as admired. 

A paper, On the Transmission of Power by Water- 
ows has been read before the Instituticn of 
Mechanical Engineers, by Sir William Armstrong, 
in which it was explained that with a good head 
of water in an elevated tank, or in an accumula- 
tor, power may be transmitted to a distance, as it is 
by iron shafting. But for many purposes water in 
@ pipe is preferable to shafting, inasmuch as it is 


perfectly controllable, and being uniform in its 
action, communicates no shocks to the machinery. 
At present there are about six thousand hydraulic 
machines in use, mostly in this country, and it is 
in docks and other establishments where there is 
much lifting, and loading and unloading to be 
done, that their use may best be seen. Twenty or 
more cranes may be working at once unaffected by 
each other. At the docks at Goole, on the Hum- 
ber, these hydraulic cranes lift barges containing 
thirty-two tons of coal fairly out of the water, to a 
considerable height, where they are made to tip 
their load all at once into a coal-ship lying along- 
side. Another use for hydraulic machinery is to 
feed blast-furnaces. These furnaces are now built 
so big and tall, that the labour of wheeling up the 
costly. The hydraulic lift, when rly arran 
does it by the turning Be the 
simple y eee large holes can be punched 
through thick solid iron. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the age ge it runs down one of the hilly 
streets, flows ugh an ine, and prints a 
newspaper. In other parts of the same county, 
all the raising and lowering in mines is done by 
water-power. The ‘lifts’ in hotels and ware- 
houses also rise and descend at the turning of a 
tap ; and we have listened to the music of a mag- 
nificent organ, of which the bellows was blown by 
water-power. The water is ready for work at any 
moment, and makes no noise either when turned 
on or turned off. From this, it will be understood, 
that for many purposes water is preferable to 
steam. 


In the United States, a considerable number of 
small machines from one to four horse-power, 
worked by heated air, are in use. They are the 
invention of a Swede by birth, Mr Ericsson, who 
is now endeavouring to find a way by which the 
direct heat of the sun may be used to set — 
in motion, without the use of coal or other fu 
He has satisfied himself that it can be done; and 
he estimates the heat falling, directly, on ten 
square feet of the earth’s surface as more than 
equal to one horse-power ; and the heat wasted on 
the roofs of Philadelphia would work five thousand 
steam-engines, each of twenty horse-power. This 
seems marvellous ; but Mr Ericsson reckons that 
the heat radiated from ten square feet of the sun’s 
surface would be sufficient ‘to run an engine of 
45,984 horse-power.’ The inventor is very earnest 
in endeavours to reduce his theories to practice. 
Should he succeed, there will be an to the 
melancholy forebodings which some people have 
entertained as regards the speedy consumption of 
all our coal. When the sun works = 
manufacturers will have nothing to but 
cloudy weather. 

Some readers will remember that in the obser- 
vations of the total eclipse of the sun last summer, 
the red —— were among the princi 
objects of interest. Up to that time it been 
thought that those remarkable objects could be 
seen only during an eclipse ; but scarcely was it 
over when M. Janssen in India, and Mr Lockyer in 
this country, discovered that with a spectroscope of 

ial construction they could be seen whenever 

e sun was shining. And now Mr Huggins, in a 
note to the Royal Society, makes known that he 
too has seen the red prominences in ordinary day- 
li + gee that he has a method of examining them 
whi gives better results than any hitherto 
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obtained. The uence is, that observations 
of these phenomena will become so numerous, that 
our knowledye of the circumsolar regions will be 
largely increased: and, as physicists know, there 
are many reasons why we ought to know more 
about the sun than we do at present. In addition 
to this, we notice that Mr Hugyins has contrived a 
process by which he measures the amount of heat 
radiated to the earth from some of the principal 
stars. 

Mr Ellery, government astronomer at Melbourne, 
has calculated the rate at which the great tidal 
wave occasioned by the earthquakes in Peru 
crossed the Pacific. The distance between South 
America and Australia is six thousand five hundred 
statute miles ; the wave travelled across in thirty- 
two hours, being a rate of about two hundred miles 
an hour. What an idea this fact conveys of the 
tremendous force of the original shock ! 

Are we about to have a mupply of home-grown 
sugar? It seems so; for Mr Duncan, an enter- 
prising merchant of Mincing Lane, has laid out 
works and built a factory near the pleasant town 
of Lavenham, in Suffolk, for the manufacture of 
beet-root sugar. Sugar-growing is a profitable 
occupation in Belgium and the north of France ; 
and it remains to be seen whether it can be made 
emer profitable in this country. The 

ners Of Suffolk supplied Mr Duncan last year 
with 800 tons of Silesian beet ; and this year they 
hope to increase the quantity to 4000 tons, for 
which the payment is to be one pound aton. The 
* works,’ when in full operation, use up sixty tons 
of beet a day, during the sugar-making season, 
which commences at the end of September. 

This is an experiment in which the whole nation 
may be said to be interested, for the annual con- 
sumption of sugar in the United Kingdom is 
nearly forty pounds a head, reckoning the entire 
population. If successful in Suffolk, it may be 
expected to answer in other counties, for seeds 
have been sown elsewhere, by way of experiment ; 
and it a that the roots grown in England 
and Scotland contain more sugar than those grown 
in Holland. There is much more sugar made in 
Europe (all from beet-root) than would commonly 
be imagined, the quantity being 630,000 tons, as 
Goon te the returns for the season 1867-68. 
The season begins October 1, and ends April J. 
Of this great quantity, France manufactured 
220,000 tons ; Germany, 165,000; Russia, 97,500 ; 
Austria, 92,500; and Belgium, Poland,» Sweden, 
and Holland, 55,000 tons. We observe, moreover, 
that endeavours are being made to introduce the 
manufacture into the United States, where the 
beet is unusually rich in sugar, and where the 
cost. of impteted sugar is eighty million dollars 

year. 


THE FOUR MOURNERS. 


Tue bravest of them all lay slain ; 
The trumpet’s blast appealed in vain 
To ears that never should hear again. 


Within the tent upon the floor, 
There crouched three women weeping sore, 
And one sat silent by the door. 


First spake the eldest : ‘O my son ! 
My course on earth was nearly run, 
Couldst thou not stay till it was done? 


‘Then would I wait thee on the strand, 
Once more to take thee by the hand, 
A child again in that new land. 


* And now Heaven's sun shines first on thee, 
Alas! thou wilt not think of me, 
How my last days will darkened be !’ 


Then spake the sister : ‘ Thou saidst true, 
O mother dear! Thy days are few ; 
Short space is left for thee to rue. 


‘One brother had I—only one ; 
How will it be when thou art gone, 
And I left here alone—alone ! 


*O for those happy hours again, 
When he and I were children twain, 
Sharing each little joy and pain! 


‘Together in the woods we played, 
Beneath the checkered sun and shade, 
And of wild berries garlands made. 


* Together climbed the elm-tree tall, 
And watched the shadows rise and fall, 
‘And measured heights against the wall. 


‘Each trifling memory seems to start 
To life again, and form a part 
Of the great wound that wrings my heart.’ | 


Then wailed the youngest of the three : 
* Oh, little seems your grief to me, 
Whose thoughts and memories wander free ! 


* My cloud is all too black and vast, 
To see behind it, or forecast — 
I have no future, and no past ! 


* My lord, my love, my life lies here ! 
No care have I—no joy, no fear— 
Save the dead form upon this bier !’ 


And still the other sat silent by— 
Her lips were mute, her eyes were dry ; 
No mortal heard her woeful cry : 


£0 God ! more bitter and more deep 
The gnawing pain, I secret keep, 
Who have no right to moan or weep ! 


‘My grief is silent—my love was vain; 
Yet weary years shall wax and wane, 
Smiles sit on others’ brows again— 


‘ His name be blazoned in the past, 
Ere my heart slumbers—holding fast 
Its hidden burden to the last !’ 
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